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Editor’s Preface 


The short story in Oriya has a rich tradition 
socio-cultural awareness and subtle moral undertone 
coupled with humanizing touches of irony and humour. 
extending over a period of nearly a century and a quarter. 
The first Oriya short story, ‘Lachhamania’ by Fakira 
Mohana Senapati (1847-1918) published in a local magazine 
at Balasore in 1868 could easily by the first modern short 
story in Indian literature. Into this tradition fashions and 
experiments like those of the mini-story’. the “anti story’ 
the “‘plotlass story’. have been assimilated. 


Dash Benhur (the pen-name of Jitendra Narayana 
Dash) is one of the proudest and youngest inheritors of 
this tradition. Born in 1953 in a viilage near Khandapara in 
Puri district, he has so far published more than a hundred 
stories which have been collected in Nabhi Samudr & (The 
Navel ofthe Sea, 1982) Samaya Samparka (The 
Connections of Time), Padma Ghuhchi Ghunehi Jauchhi 
(The Lotus Keeps on Moving Away) and Chitrita-Chaupasa 
(The Painted Four Sides), all the three; published 
in 1983. He is equally at . home. in. the recreation of 
intensely-felt childhood experiences against the. backdrop 
of the crumbling joint-family system” in! an Orissah 
village, and in the depiction of the hypocrisies; tensions 
and pretensions of contemporary urban life, apart from 
writing delightfully for children and, even . on: news” 
items. @ 


It may be hoped that this little ich of seven stories 
would give the reader a taste of the range and variety of 
Dash’s short stories. 


Prafulla K. Jagadeb 


Mulyayan Vihar 
Bhubaneswar 
April 1987 
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THE DRAWING 


The place was a school named ‘Gandharee 
Vidyapith’, and the time, nearly 4 p. m. The school was 
going to have its last period. All the students were eager 
to go back home. But the students of Class VI had their 
minds filled, not with cagerness. but with fear. Everyone 
looked affected by a strange kind of foreboding. 


The students had drawing in that period. Whether 
or no they liked to draw pictures, they used to enjoy 
themselves very much during this pericd. This was 
because of the teacher who taught them how to draw. 
The teacher used to first draw the pictures on the 
black-board,: and ask the students to draw similar 
pictures on their own. If a student failed, it was the 
teacher’s habit co encourage him. Instead of getting angry 
with him, the teacher used to tell him : “Drawing pictures 
is a very small thing; can’t you do this small thing your- 
self ?”’ These words plus the teachcr’s smile used to do 
the trick; the students kept on trying. Sometimes when a 
student, whose drawing was so hopeless that unless you 
wrote ‘brinjal’ below it, it wouldn’t look like one, the 
drawing teacher used to draw the picture of a brinjal on 
his paper, standing all the while. An.! that picture did 
look Iike a real brinjal ! The student on whose paper the 
teacher drew the picture wouid consider himself most 
fortunate for all this; even the most inefficient boy used 
to look forward to the period of the drawing teacher— 
with great joy. 


This drawing-teacher’s name. was Mr. Moharana. 
There wasn’t a single instance when he had been angry 
with an erring student. If at all he got irritated on any 
occasion, all that he would say : “Go : No more shall 1 
draw on your paper !’’ Almost always he used to beam 
with smiles and sweet words. No wonder, he was so dear 
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6 The Drawing 


to his students. Even if his period was the last, students 
never ran away from the school. 


Buc that day he was perhaps on leave. So Bholanath 
Babu, the English teacher, was sent by the Headmaster 
to ‘manage’ the drawing class. When the students saw 
Bholanath Babu enter the class, their hearts sank, 
Bholanath Babu in the place of Mr. Moharana '! A grave, 
hard face instead of a smiling one ! Difficult lessons in 
lieu of easy ones |! In the drawing teachecr’s class it would 
do if the drawings were unsatisfactory ; but in the English 
teacher’s class there was no escape. Suppose he set some 


task of grammar or translation ‘! 


Bholanath Babu used to teach English. He was a hard 
taskmaster. If he discovered a small mistake, he used to box 
the ears of the students. If he saw a student roaming on 
the road, he would take him to task. If the student would 
try to avoid the thrashing by covering his earlobes and 
cheeks with his hands, Bholanath Babu would pinch his 
belly. When the student would try to save his belly, 
simultaneously calling upon his own mother to come to 
his help, Bholanath Babu would give his unprotected cheek 
a heavy thunderous slap. 


That was Bholanath Babu, very strict and ruthless 
so far as studies were concerned. Students were 
therefore mortally afraid of him. And that afternoon, when 
students were already on their toes to walk back home, 
his appearance in the class sent a shiver down their spines. 
They felt as if they were face to face with Lord Yama 
himself. Who is that student who who'’d lose his skull that 
afternoon ? —this was the question that haunted the 
students. 


But Bholanath Babu was, it seemed, ina different 
mood that afternoon; for instead of asking anything about 
English, he said, “Hello students ! This, I understand, is a 
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The Drawing 7 


drawing class. Your teacher is on leave. Draw pictures 
on your paper, and show them to me.’’ 


At this, the joy of the students knew no bounds. 
Bholanath Babu was lost in thought for quite a few 
minutes. He couldn’t decide what pictuce he should ask 
the students to draw. He had clean forgotten whether 
in his boyhood days, he had been drawing the pictures 
himself or those had been drawn by his classmate sitting 
close to him, behind the back of his teacher. All that had 
happened forty years ago. But he did remember that once 
he couldn’t pass ‘on merit’ because of his failure in 
drawing; and that he had been scolded at home on that 
account. His father had shouted at him : “This foolish 
fellow can’t even draw a picture ! What lessons can 
this idiot learn ?” 

Bholanath Babu was still lost in thought. What. 
picture should the children be asked to draw ? He finally 
ordered, “All right ! Draw, all of you, the picture of your 
mother.” 


The boys started drawing in a joyful mood, and after 
fifteen to twenty minutes, began to show him their 
drawings. What a God’s plenty was there ' In someone’s 
drawing, there was only a face; in someone else’s, only a 
big circle, without ears, with two dots for eyes and the 
face occupied more than half of the paper. Even the boy 
who couldn’t draw a straight line had drawn a funny 
thing in which the ears were much larger than the face. 


Bholanath Babn should have been angry with the boy 
who couldn’t draw well, but it was found that he wasn’t 
annoyed with anyone. Rather with great curiosity he 
was busy looking at the drawings. The boys, one by one, 
showed him their drawing; and went back to their respec- 
tive seats, eager to hear the school bell ring and go back 
home. 
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8 The Drawing 


Bholanath Babu meanwhile announced : “Hurry up, 
it’s time. Who hasn’t shown me his drawing till now ?°’ 
None replied. Which meant that all had shown him 
their drawings. But now he could sce that a face in the 
fourth row was trying to hide itsclf. The moment his eyes 
fell on him, he shouted : ‘‘Come here, you, that blue-shirted 
boy ! Jt seems you haven t shown the drawing.”” 

The boy was still trying to hide himself. but when 
he discovered that he was being definitely pointed out, hd 
was forced to stand up, and looked at Bholanath Bubu 
with sheepish eyes. 

Again came the stern order : “Are you coming here 
with your drawing 2”? Who’s not afraid of the voice and 
look of Bholanath Babu ? Leave alone his beatings, a shout 
from him is enough to make even the boys of Class XI 
sweat. And these are only Class VI students ! 


Much against his will, but greatly terrified, the boy 
moved towards Bholanath Babu. The teacher could note 
that the boy had no pencil with him. So he immediately 
remarked, “So, you haven’t brought even the pencil. You, 
idiot, I'll finish you today.” 

All the students could realise that the boy would have 
no escape—he would surely be beaten black and blue. Some 
had already swallowed their spittoon, out of fear. Never 
had anybody got off soot-free, after disobeying Bholanath 
Babu. The boys knew that only too well, hence their 
fear. 


When the boy drew near, Bholanath Babu snatched the 
paper from his hands. The boy shook with fear. “What ' 
Not a line on your paper \’’ Now Bholanath Babu was really 
angry. His nostrils produced a hissing sound, and his 
eyes were burning. He boxed the boy’s ears rather tightly 
and nearly roared at the boy, “Tell me, you fool, why 
havcn’t you done the drawing ? Why ? Such a small boy; 
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The Drawing „9 
and so disobedient ! You don’t care even for my words! 
How dare you sit there like a thief without drawing even 
a line ?”’ 

With these words, Bholanath Babu had nearly lifted 
his other hand to deal a heavy slap to the erring boy. 


The entire body of the boy shook, almost like a leaf. 
Big drops of tear welled up from his eyes. Full of 
uncontrollable sobs, he blurted out: ‘‘My mother died, 
Sir, when I was a child. .I don’t remember to have ever 
seen her.” 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE FLOODS 


The helicopter was flying. Mrs. Chopra was burn- 
ing with eagerness to have a glimpse of thc outside from 
the belly of the helicopter which had been loaded with 
bags containing food-packets. Through the small glass- 
window her gaze was, as it were, only being flung at the 
bottomless water below. 

But was it possible to have a glimpse of such a big 
expansc through that tiny opening? What one needed 
was an uwninihibited view. The slightest obstacle would 
spoil the show. One’s vision couldn’t swim from one 
corner to the other ; one’s eyes couldn’t collect into their 
grip all the sides. O’ Lord, how small was that window ' 
Mrs. Chopra was restive and impatient. Shc felt like a 
bird that had been caged anew. 


Mrs. Chopra could bear it no longer. She ordered the 
removal of a bag stuffed with food-packets, from the side 
of another of the windows. Her order was immediately 
carried out. She leaned over the bags arranged in racks 
and peeped below. “‘Good heavens ! How fantastic! It’s 
almost a deluge !’? She nearly shouted, visibly moved. 


She was in the presence of. such a terrible sight tor 
the first time in her life. Everywhere was seen boiling 
water, of the colour of tea ; it appeared as if the entire 
earth was boiling hot in the flowing stream of unadultera- 
ted tea. Mrs. Chopra appeared. really pleased. 

“Look”, she shouted, “Louk, something is being 
swept away on that side...no, no,they are two animals, 
perhaps tied with one rope. See, see! Why are so many 
people sitting on that thatch ? And how does that move 
with so many people on it ? Why don’t they try to check 
its movement ? Why do they keep on dancing like fools on 
that thatch ? And, there, over there, see, see ! so many 
trees are also floating away, and how speedily ! My God 


vor 
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An Excursion to the Floods 17 


Why ‘© Nothing is visible on that side except water ' 
It seems on ‘that side it’s all plain...” 


Chattering like ‘this, Mrs. Chopra moved about the 
inside of the helicopter and saw the flood-sights. But she 
wasn t really happy at heart. What she actually wanted 
was that she should stick her face out, so that she could 
take a ‘ull view of the flood. From inside, was it possible 
to take a really full view of the whole scene ? No, not at 
all ! There was no room in the pilot’s cabin ; otherwise 
why should she have come here ? 


Continuous torrential rains had created unpreceden- 
ted floods in the rivers tlowing in the districts of Cuttack, 
Puri, . Phulbani and Bolangir in Orissa. These floods 
exceeded even those of 1955, which were some sort of a 
record in the present century. Human habitations 
had been noisy with cries seeking help. The Government 
machinery hadswung. into action. Relief programmes were 
prepared on war-footing. Besides Government officials, 
voluntcers from safe areas also became up and doing to 
bring succour to the tlood-victims. V. 1. P.s and high 
officials of the State Government had started touring the 
flood-affected areas in helicopters and aeroplanes.r. 


Mr.Chopra was a top-ranking Officer in the State. 
He was naturally extremely busy in arranging 
extensive and immediate relief programmes. Mrs. Chopra 
had seriously felt that as his wife she too had a right to 
have a look at the giant-like figu‘e and shape of the floods, 
although she didn’t have the power to take decisions 
regarding the arrangement of relief. When therefore she 
had insisted on accompanying her husband during his 
tours to affected areas, Mr. Chopra had no other go but to 
take her to the airport. 
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Her innermost desire was that she should be with her 
husband in the pilot’s cabin and enjoy to ber heart’s 
content, with her full eyes, the expa.:se of the flood. But 


where was room in the pilot’s cabin for more than two 
persons ? 


When Mr. Chopra had ordered that Mrs. Chopra be 
allowed to board the haolicopter, the pilot himstlf and 
other officials had appeared to make silent protests. The 
pilot had said, “Sir, if we allow another person inside the 
helicopter, we would have to remove seventy tive kilo- 
grams of food-packets.’”” And another official asseciated 
with dropping activities had reminded, “When dropping 
starts, the wind will rush into the helicopter at a very 
great speed ; Madam might be frightened.” At this Mr. 
Chopra had merely taken out the pipe from his lips, and 
said, ‘Remove seventy-five kilograms of packets, and 
accommodate her in the cabin. She knows how to adjust.” 
Everybody had to keep quiet after this. And Mrs. Chopra 
had immediately got into the cabin carrying with her the 


aroma of a costly perfume which had been sprinkled on her 
body, 


The helicopter started rising into the sky. Mrs. 
Chopra saw the tall buildings of the capital-city receding 
from view. Within minutes the helicopter started tlying 
over the boundless expanse of water. Mrs. Chopra 
couldn’t be satisfied with the view she gor from inside the 
cabin. It was tive, of course, that whatever little she saw 
from there was enough to make the blood of her body—the 
body that was nurtured by air-conditioned rooms and 
soft, unnatural seasons—creep. And she wanted to see to 
her heart’s fill this dreadful but still beautiful sight creat- 
ed by the floods. She gazed at the outside world with the 
the same ecstatic eagerness as is shown by village urchins 
when they look at the lens of the magical show box. 
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An Excursion to the Floods 13 


The helicopter was flying with a roaring sound, 
trying to locate areas where food-packets should be air- 
dropped. Not a speck of land was visible. Everywhere 
there was only water, and water, and nothing but water. 

Meanwhile a big thatch sprang into viow. It was 
being washed away, with nearly a hundred people sitting 
on it. When its occupants saw the helicopter flying over 
them, they raised their hands and shouted, ‘Drop here, 
here.’ 


When their cry was heard the relief party decided 
to drop some of the packets there. The helicopter started 
flying parallel to the floating thatch. The helicopter’s 
door was slowly opened. Food-packets were dropped, 
one by one. The flood-victims started chasing each packet 
like hungry animals. In this confusion an old man 
fell from the thatch into the howling stream of the 
‘flooded river, and was washed away. No one among the 
flood-victims had time to bother about that. As the 
helicopter tried to keep pace with the thatch moving on 
the flooded river, it sometimes fell behind or moved ahead; 
as a result many packets were lost in the tlooded river. 


Mrs. Chopra could no more sit near the window of 
the helicopter; she came to its door nearly running, and 
started almost shrieking : ‘My God! What a fantastic 
view is this \ Arey, why are these people behaving like 
this ? They seem to have no sense of discipline ! Arey 
Baba, why can’t you stand in a queue when packets are 
dropped ?’ 


With these words Mrs. Chopra swung downward, 
Her eyes were dialated when she saw the dreadful sight 
presented by the flood. And she screamed a request for 
the pilot : ‘Can’t you bring it still lower, pilot ?? Saying 
this she leant a little to the outside holding the iron bars 
of the helicopter’s gate. Her body was off its balance, and 
like a packet of food, she dropped into the flooded river. 
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14 An Excursion to the Floods 


As ill luck would have it, the thatch with the flood- 
“victims had gone ahead. Mrs. Chopra’s sari was lost from 
view in no timc in the boundles expanse of the tea- 
coloured flood-water. 


Under Mr. Chopra’s orders, several boats immediatcly 
sprang into action. Quite a few trained swimmers also 
combed the river the whole day. Mr. Chopra, without foud 
or drink, continued to fly round the areca for the entire 
day. But everything was in vain. No trace of Mrs. 
Chopra ’s body could be found. 


MNext-day newspaers of the State carricd a post-card 
size phuto of Mrs Chopra. And one head-line read : “A 
nuble woman falls into fhe flooded river while trying to 
serve flood victims.?? Reading this news, some people were 
reported to Le on the verge of tears. 
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THE GREEN DIALOGUE 


Last year by the time Puja vacation started, Nibaran 
Babu’s house had still not Leen given on rent. He himself 
was the reason. 

Right from his childhood days Nibaran Babu didn’t 
have the shleter provided by a foot-long extent of earth 
or a palm-long expanse ot roof. Even when he reared a 
family of his own, his life had been spent cither in the 
house of a relative or in a rented house. When thcrefore 
he erected a-house of his own at this fag-end of his life, he 
desired that he would live there, instead of rcnting it out 
as the other Bhubaneswarwallahs do. But finally his 
desire had no meaning he was compelled to let it out 
because day in and day out, his wife and sons and 
daughters unanimously were saying : “Such a big house’! 
If we let it out we would surely get a rent of at least 
four or five hundred rupees a month. We now somehow 
mansge living in a government qnarters; what’s the need 
of living in our new house right now ? We cen easily buy 
a scooter or a refrjegerator with the money we would get 
as house-rent. “etc. 


So his newly-built house was finally let out to an 
official on a monthly rent of rupees four hundred and fifty 
rupees. But Nibaran Babu had imposed a condition. Ihe 
condition was that the renter would be responsible for the 
proper maintenance of the plants and trees like Ashok, 
Henna, Lich, mango and ccconut. If he found that some 
one had plucked off a single twig of any piant or tree, 
that very day the renter would have to leave. The official 
had agreed to this condition. 

Plants and trees constituted the very life-breath for 
Nibaran Babu. He had lots of regrets because he couldn’t 
rear trees since he lived in rented houses almost all his 
life. There was a special reason for his great attachment 
fo trees. An orphan since early childhood, Nibaran Babu 
was brought up in his maternal uncle’s house. There was. 
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16 The Green Dialogue 


a big Akashmalli plant almost touching the veranda of the 
house. During winter this Akashmalls plant really used to 
grow up to the sky, and on its huge tall body the flowers 
used to fglisten like real stars. And what an aroma the 
flowers used to have ! Nibaran Babu’s nostrils used to be 
choked with aroma and his heart, with feelings. He used 
to wish that would all the roads of this earth be 
lined with such trees, so that he would keep on walking 
below them all his life ! And whenever his maternal aunt 
treated him differently from her own children in matters 
of food, he used to retire to the plant and wet its roots 
with his tears. And the day his aunt had the plant felled 
on the ground that it was darkening the veranda. 
Nibaran Babu had cried a lot and for three or, four days 
after this cruel incident he hadn”’t taken his food. Apart 
from this intimate association with the Akashmalli plant 
Nibaran Babu had an instinctive love for trees. Even now 
he remembers, after the lapse of so many years, the 
shapes and appearances of the Kaiyan tree near the 
village-school, for instance, or the IKadamba plant on the 
boundary of the village-tank in his maternal uncle’s village, 
although he has clean forgotten the faces of many of the- 
then important personalities. 


No wonder therefore that although his newly-built 
house in B. J. B. Nagar was given on rent, Nibaran Babu 
visited it twice a week, just to look after the trees and 
plants reared there so lovingly by him. And when a tree 
or plant brought fourth its first flowers or fruits, he was 
beside himself with joy, as if his own daughter who had 
been childless for fifteen years after her marriage had 
given birth to her first child. 

The renter appeared to be a good man. For the last 
two years he was paying the rent regularly on the first of 
every month. Meanwhile the market-rates were up, and 
the reut of Nibaran Babu’s house also had to be increased. 
For many months the members of his family were persis- 
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tent in persuading him to ask the present renter for an 
upward revision of the rent. Finally Nibaran Babu agreed 
to talk to the renter. 


On his next visit to his newly-built house, Nibaran 
Babu said to the renter, ‘‘See, Mr.—, I’m afraid 1’II have to 
revise the rent of the house from the coming month, since 
all kinds of rates have gone up. Because you’ve been in the 
house for so long, I won’t charge more than six hundred. 
Had it been a new tenant, 1I’d have charged at least a 
thousand. 1 hope you don’t mind the raise.’”’ For the 
renter, however, this was a bolt from the blue, For a while 
he didn’t know what to say. Then he mumbled, ‘Please 
allow me a month’s time. Six hundred per month is a 
little beyond me. 11 find out a new house and shift” 

Only ten days were to pass before the expiry of a 
month’s notice. Nibaran Babu was on his weekly rounds. 
He found that the renter was removing weeds from near 
the roots of the brinjal plants of his kitchen garden. He 
thought to himself, “Arey, this man would be leaving my 
my house after ten days. Why does he take so much care 
of the brinjal plants ? Does he intend not to surrender the 
house ? Does lie mean to stay on and create trouble for 
me ?”’ When therefore he came’ to his house one day 
before the month was to expire, to see if the renter had 

packed his bag and baggage he came with two of his friends, 

so that if there would be any trouble with the renter, 
these friends would act as witnesses and he would report 
the matter to the police. But when he came near the gate 
of the house, he found that thz renter was, with rapt 
attention, applying manure to the roots of the brinjal 
plants and that there was no sign of.any kind of packing 
anywhere. 

Nibaran Babu was terribly annoyed to see all this. 
With bloodshot eyes, he was on the point of opening the 
gate and entering the house, when he heard what the 
renter’s wife was angrily telling her husband : “To-morrow 
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we’ll have to leave this house. Not a single thing has been 
packed as yet. You've been telling me for the last three 
days that your people would come and do it. Where are 
they ?...And you've been busy caressing your brinjal 
plants since early morning ! No knowing when that old 
landlord would suddenly come and ask us to get out. You 
know pretty well that we’ll have to leave today. Why do 
you waste all that manure ? Shall you and your children 
be here to pluck off the beautiful brinjals when they 
come ? I really don’t like this kind of foolish behaviour on 
your part.” 

Then the renter was heard replying : “Ahey ! How 
are the brinjal plants to blame ? We’d planted them with 
so much love and affection. Should we kill them before 
we.go ? Plants and trees belong to everyone. And what’s 
the harm in applying a little manure ? If we arc not there 
to eat the brinjals, the new tenant will. Look, how. luxuri- 
ant is their growth?” ! 

Having heard this reply, Nibaran Babu was dumb- 
founded. After a few minutes, he requested his friends to 

wait outside the gate, and entered the outer courtyard, with 
slow steps, as if he meant not to disturb the plant-care of 
the renter. Hearing his footsteps, the renter turned back; 
but before the latter could say anything, he touched the 
renter’s manure-laden hands and blurted out, “I’ve come 
to make a request. Please don’t leave my house. You may 
pay whatever you can afford towards the rent. Ili be 
very unhappy if you leave.” 

This kind of behaviour on the part of Nibaran Babu 
was slightly beyond the comprehension of the renter; he 
therefore kept on looking at Nibaran Babu with lidless 
eyes, for quite a few minutes. 
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THE GIFT 


It’s the Chaturthi today, for Bibanga Babu’s son. The 
reception has been fixed at 8.C0 p. m. Bihanga Babu has 
been moving about since early morning, trying to make all 
sorts of arrangements, for everything depends on him. 
This is the first function of its kind in his house. It’s 
therfore his worry that everybody invited should eat well 
during the reception and leave happily. 


Pulak is the only son of Bihanga Babu. He works ina 
distant town. His is a Company job, with a handsome 
salary. He has almost always been away from the village 
right since his college days. He therefore knows next to 
nothing about what things are available with whom in the 
village. So Bihanga Babu himself has to be very up and 
doing in making arrangements for the reception. 


Bihanga Babu’s village cannot of course be described as 
a moffussil. It has been touched by the winds blowing 
from nearby towns. So you don’t have to move out of the 
village for anything, if you know wherefrom to arrange 
it. Bibanga Babu is well known in the area. So he doesn’t 
have any difficulty in getting whatever he wants ; he has 
only to take the trouble of ordering people about to get 
the things he needs. 


Bihanga Babu is really very busy today. Apart from 
finding out whether or no materials and equipments have 
been brought from persons and places, he has also been 
making anxious enquiries regarding the arrival and coming 
or otherwise of the guests and relatives who have been 
invited. They had all been formally invited before the 
marriage ceremony. Even then to remind everyone on the 
day of reception through special messengers is an act of 
super-politeness. He has therefore engaged two men for 
this purpose since early morning. It’s not a very big 
village, after all. So he has issued instruction that no 
relative or friend should be left unreminded on the recep- 
tion day too. 
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Bihanga Babu volues friendship more than anything 
else. So the few friends he has got are real friends. Among 
these real friends again, one or two friends are very inti- 
mate—friends who have been intimate because they were 
his classmates or playmates. If you ask him to pick up his 
best friend from this point of view he will certainly choose 
Satrughna Babu, whom he affectionately addresses as 
‘Satur?’. : 


Evening came. The cooking of the dishes was nearly 
over. The mike was active, with songs from popular 
films. The invitees started coming in, one by one. Bihanga 
Babu reccived them all at the gate. Sometimes he pressed 
a guest’s hands into his own palms and touched them 
with his forehead, as if he had been really favoured by the 
guest’s coming. Two to three men were employed to 
escort the guests to the dining spaces. 


In a room near the courtyard of the house, the bohu 
sat, properly dressed and decorated for the occasion. From 
inside the veil her face was barely visible. Surrounding 
her sat quite a few girls and women from the village. 
There were lots of noises caused by exchange of pleasant- 
ries and conversations. Invitees and guests were coming 
to have a glimpse of the bohw, each with some gift for her 
wrapped in coloured paper. The gifts werc kept in a pile 
before her after they were presented to her. Sometimes 
the invitees insisted that the bow should receive the gifts 
with her own hands. A niece ot Bihanga Babu sat there 
to introduce the invitees to the bohiw. The brightness of 
the smiles varied according to the size or cost of the gifts 
they had brought. It was as if the personality of the 
invitee was suggested by the gift brought by him or her. 

Thus the bohu-dekha was on. Gifts were piled upon 
one another. Nearly all the invitees were in. Suddenly 
Bihanga Babu found out that his best friend ‘Saturi’ 
hadn’t come as yet. He enquired whether ‘Saturi’ had 
been properly reminded once again earlier in the day. The 
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men entrusted with the task said yes. Then why didn’t 
Saturi come so long ? Bihanga Babu was really worried 
now. 

Bihanga Babu and Satrughna Babu were childhood 
friends, and the.int.macy between then had continued 
unabated through thick and thin. Now Satrughna Babu 
works as a teacher in a Lower Primary school. His 
finances were always in shambles, burdened as he was 
with four children. But he had a heart of gold, and there 
is about him a kind of silent aristocracy, in spite of his 
poverty. He is soft-spoken, and restrained in all his 
dealings. Bihanga Babu therefore sometimes jocularly 
comments : “Our Saturi is a gentleman cent per cent.” 
“Bihanga Babu is a wealthy man, but his wealth has never 
stood in the way of his friendship with Satrughna Babu. 
They are still very loving friends, as they were during 
their simple childhood days. 

In the marriage ceremony of Bihanga Babu’s son which 
was solemnised in the house of the bride’s house three days 
back, Satrughna Babu hid accompanied the bridegroom s 
party as a barayatri. And he was of tremendous help in 
making all sorts of arrangements for ths evening’s recep- 
tion. “But why hasn’t Saturi turned up so far for the 
reccption itself ?”—this question started haunting 
Bihanga Babu. “He should have been here by now, with 
his wife and children What could have been his diffi- 
culty ?”’—wondering like this, he sent his son, Pulak, to 
Satrughna Babu’s house to find out if anything was amiss. 

Since Pulak was so well-known in Satrughna Babu’s 
family, he entered the latter’s house without announcing 
himself when he found the door wide open. And he could 
hear Satrughna Babu talking, evidently to his wife, like 
this—““‘Ahey, What else can we do now ? Till now no 
money could be arranged Udio Babu of our school had proe 
mised to lend me a hundred rupees. But at the last moment 
he refused ; I’m just coming from his house. 1 also tried 
for a loan from another source. That aiso didn’t material- 
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ize. We can’t after all compell anyone to advance us a 
loan. After this evening's experiences, I’m ,shy about 
asking for a loan from anyone else. And Bihanga has only 
one son. Many people must ‘have brought. many 
costly gifts for his bois. How can we go there.empty- 
handed ? If not anything else, shouldn’t we present her a 
sari ? You know, Bihanga is my only friend. 1 don’t go to 
anyone else’s house. If we don’t go to the réception, what 
will Bihanga think of us? Today may be the last day of 
the month, but who'll understand that ? Come-on, put 
that brass pitch: ‘r into a gunny bag; I il mortgage it! with 
Subudhi and borrow some money: - It’s-evening now. ; no 
one will see. ର up, please. Bibang'must have been 


# = 


worried. Quick... 

Having - i all this Pulak stone speechless for a 
moment; then he ran home. without even turning his 
back, and reported. everything to his father: Bibang Babu 
lost no time and rushed to Satrughna Babu’s ‘house. Just 
at the gateway. of his house, he found Satrughna ‘Babu 
coming out of his house. Satrughna | Babu had held the 
gunny bag- with the huge brass pitcher in it, with both 
his hands. .. . | 

When Satrughna Babu saw Bihang Babu, he felt as if 
he had seen a ghost. His face turned red. He couldn’t look 
at his friend's face. Before he could speak anything, Bihang 
Babu caught ‘hold of the gunny bag and put it on the 
verandah. His voice was choked with emotion. He could 
hardly say anything. 

Neither; had-to say anything. Each only looked at the 
other. 

.After:a few minutes of silence, Bihang Babu opened 
‘his .Hps, and’ said with great difficulty; “Saturi. What’s 
the need of a mediun like a- gift between you and me, It’s 
good: that 1 could reach. in. time. :Or 1I’d have Jost my 
friendship which no gift can buy.” 
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As my fingers moved through the letters received to- 
day in the office, my attention was caught by a post card. 
‘The handwriting on it was So well-known; it was written 
to me by my eldest brother who seldom wrote to me. 
Whenever 1 go the village he asks mea little question, 
“When did you, come ?”’ And then as long as lam there, 
every morning he spreads his fishing nec in the small 
pond in the backyard ‘of ‘our’ ancestral house, and orders 
my eldest - ‘sister~ in-law: to prepare a dish of fish ‘because 
1 ilove: eating a curry of fish. He has seven “children of his 
Own, ‘but whenever I'g¢ to my village, this ‘becomes a 
Sort of d ritual with him. 


I ‘read’his letter very carefully . It was a very. small 
letter; he had asked me to come to the village immediately 
because my presence was indispensable on: the occasinon 
of the division of the ancestral moveable ahd immovable 
property, This division had been sought for by my 
tmajhian bhainag whose wife had picked up a “quarrel with 
my eldest sister-in law. Having read the letter a wave of 
uneasiness swept through my veins, ‘and many’ fond 
memories started haunting my mind. ‘But when I came 
home and relaced everything to my wife, . she took the 
news of prospective division of the ancestral property 
very casually, as if she had expected that it would happen 
any moment. Later i in the evening when she came to know 
from me that the approximate value of my share would 
be around twenty thousand rupees, she quietly said, 
“Since we don’t need any land, we’ll sell our share, and 
buy the household goods we need most now. First we 
must have a refriegerator. And then you?ll no ଠିକ go 
to your office ona bicycle. Well have: a scooter.” 

Je was evening when 1 réached the bus stand 
near. .our villages My eldest brother had got the news of 
my. arrival from. the messenger and had himself come to 
escrot.me, to the village. He looked a. little .worn “out and 
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pale. Before I could say anything, he took out of my 
hand my attache-ease, with the words, ‘It is so huavy; how 
can you carry it so far ?”’ I even forgot to bow to him by 
touching his feet, which 1 used to do everytime I went to tbe 
village two years back. He started walking betore me. This 
made me remember a scene of my childhood days. I used 
to go to anther part of ou- big. village to a private tuitor. 
Because 1 might be afraid to come home alone at night, 
he used to escort me and I used to walk behind him, 
counting his feet. Whenever 1 used to fall behind, he used 
to stop walking, and tell me. ‘Come, hold my hand and 
walk’”’. Today also, lost in thougbt, when I fell a little 
behind he stopped and said, “Come, your legs must have 
been stiffened because of prolonged sitting in the bus”’. I 
fell silent; words seemed to huve deserted my lips. 

It was lighting have when we reached our ancestral 
house. Neither my nephews nor my sisters-in-law came to 
receive mes, as they did on similar occasious before. Only 
my mother came and stood before me without saying 
anything. There was a peculior silence everywhere in the 
house, silence of a burning-ghat. 1 tried to be normal in my 
dealings with everybody, but everyone appeared different. 

Morning came. We three brothers waited to see vur 
aricestral house divided among ourselves. 1 felt as if we 
were waiting to burn the body of one of our dearest kith 
and kin at the cremation ground. Around mid-day seven 
or eight mediators came from different parts of the village 
t> preside over the actual scene of the division of the 
movables and immuvables among us there. In the inner 
courtyard of the house were heaped all the movables from 
smallust utensils to the betel-box of my father who was 
now dead, and a list was being prepared. I became a little 
nostalgic remembering how my father used to exercise 
his authority and give us slaps to send us back to our 
study-tables, when imny playmates and I used to quacrel in. 
the very courtyard while playing country-gaines. Now I 
wished that. would my father rise from the cremation 
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ground and exercise similar authrity, so that this painful 
process of dividing the house could stop. 

1 was sitting there in the vearnda quietly. My 
vnajhian bhaing was at intervals going to his bedroom to 
have consultations with his wife, But my eldest brother 
was very busy trying to find out if the mediators were 
facing any difficulties, as busy as he was during my 
marrige ceremony or the thread ceremon:-y of his son. 
Suddenly he appeared to remember something, he came 
near the pile of movables, and placed his wrist-wactch on 
it. Two drops of tears were afraid to fall off his eyes, and 
were converted into a sigh. The wrist-watch had been 
.presented to him by my father when he had been 
promoted to class XI. And whben I had needed money for 
going to New Delhi to attend my viva vocetest for my 
State Bank post, be had mortgaged it for a hundred rupees 
and given me the money. Would this wrist-watch come 
‘back to him after the division of the house ? 

When mediators, after long consultations among them- 
selves and with my brothers, finally succeded in completely 
dividing our house, it was evening. My majhia bhaina 
.agrzed to buy my share for sixteen thousand rupees. 

In the morning I was to come back to Bhubaneswar. 
I had no courage to take leave of my eldest brother. I 
attached a brief letter to the list that contained my 
share of the movables and the landed property. I banded 


over the list and my letter to my‘eldest sister-in-law, and 
hurriedly left my village before my eldest brother rose 
from bed. If I remember correctly, the letter—perbaps the 
‘briefest I ever wrote-read as folows : 


My dear Bada Bhaina, 
You have made a man of me. 1 don’t need any 


share from my ancestral property, My share I offer 
at your feet. Please accept it. If you don’t accept, 
111 never again ‘come to the village and show my 
face to you. With best regards. 


Yours affectionately 
Babuli 
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It was a day in the of Summer Seoson. The sun had 
become mild, but hot wind was still blowing, scorching 
everyone’s face. At this time a ‘wild pigeon came ‘from 
somewhere, and perched on the bound :ry-wall of a house. 
His beak was open, because of thirst. And his breast was 
giving a heavy, pounding sound. He was turning its eyes 
bere and there, trying'to find out where he could get. some 
water to drink and quench his thirst. But where was water 
to be found? Fields, backyards, ponds, canals—all places 
were stone dry, without a single drop of water. 

As this wild pigeon was looking at all places trying to 
locate a drov of water, his eyes fell on another pigeon 
sitting on the other side of the boundary-wall. This other 
pigeon was combing her wings, very bappily. Her body 
was as white as milk, and it was a lJittle plumpy, too. 
She had red man-made lines on its brow. The white 
pigeon saw the wild pigeon, and flew near him, and asked— 

What’s your name, please ? 

Where d’you have your home ? 

What brings you here ? 

The wild pigeon roplied—~My name is Kalia. I am a 
native of the forest. Flying in Search of food 1 chanced to 
come to this area, I’m tetribly thirsty now, but there isn’t 
a drop of water to be found anywhere. Could I get a 
little water some where ? 

The white pigeon laughed heartily, and said— Why 
a little water only ? You may have as much water as you 
need. Not only for drining, but you may also take your bath 
if you want. All these facilities are there in my master’s 
house. And he calls me Ketaki, If you have no objections 
you may come with me to our house. 

Kalia and Ketaki now started flying. After flying for 
quite some time they came to the courtyard of a house. 
Ketaki was acting like a guide for Kalia- Kalia saw that 
there were pigeons there of various colours. Some were 
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white, sOme light- brown; still some others were of motley 
while quite a few were. dark-crimson to look at. Some 
pigeons had feathers while some had them prumed. And the 
legs of some pigeons were covered with small feathers and 
they looked as if they had their shoes and shocks on. But 
there wasn’t a single pigeon there that bore on his body a 
colour like Kalia’s. 

Ketaki escorted Kalia to the water- tub. When Kalia 
saw the water, it nearly shouted—How excellant! He 
dipped his beak into the water, and audibly drank a 
bellyful. He drank 50 much water that when bis body 
swung, his belly produced a dub—dub sound. 

For a few minutes Kalia sat on the edge of the water- 
tub, and looked at Ketaki. See; see, Ketaki’s feet had two 
beautiful anklets- How is it that he hadn’t noticed thém 
till thea ! When She walked, the ankleéts were producing 
a melodious jingle. | Other. pigeons also had different 
kinds of ornaments on their bodies. In the middle of the 
courtyard there was a place where, paddy and mustard 
grains had been kept: That meant that the pigeons didn’t 
need to go anywhere else in search of food. And beautiful 
houses had been built out of wooden boxes on a not-so-high 
platform. Here’ Ss food, hére’ $ water, here’ s is the house— 
everything in one place ! Ah ‘ what could be more comfor- 
table. than this ! 

When Ketaki found that Kalia appeared to be taken 
aback, she said—Do you get envipus to see all this wealth ? 
We’ve here absolutely ‘no difficulties regarding board and 
edging. Why should you live in the forest going through 
so many hardships ! ? Do come bere, well stay hete together. 
My master is a véry good | man. Don’ t you see, with how 
much love has he put this réd line on my brow ? These 
‘anklets ate also a gift from Bim | 

Kalia became really overjoyled,, nd Fa—AlL Tight. 
Throughout the night Kalia and, Ketaki stayed together, and 
talked a lot. Morning came. The sun rose. Crows cawed. 
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The movements and coriversations among men and womert 
outside could be heard. But the door of Ketaki’s house was 
still shut. Kalia said - Shou'dn’t we go out ? 

Ketaki’s eyes were heavy with sleep. Our master has 


made it a rule that none of us should stir out early in the 
morning. For things like badi, pickle, black gram are put 
to the sun in the morning. Some of us might spoil those 
things, that’s why. zs I 

Kalia said—That’s right. Noon came. Kalia’s stomach 
started burning with hunger- At this time someone 
opened the doors of all the pigeons. All of thém imme- 
diately came out—some walked away to relieve themselves; 
some went to the water-tub, either to drink water or to 
take their bath; and some others went straight to the 
baskets where paddy and mustard grains had been kept for 
them. 


But Kalia lost no time and rose into the sky and flying 
two rounds, came to take rest beside Ketaki. ‘Then only 
did he drink water, take his bath and eat the prddy and 
tnuctard grains. When he sat beside Ketaki again, she 


shot at him a question ~ How d’you feel'now ? He said— 
All right. 


All the day round Kalia and Ketaki hopped around 
together, and came back home in the evening. Night 


came. Some one came and shut the door. What time it 
was Kalia couldn’t know for sure; but suddenly a man 


came and thrust his hand into the room and held Kalia- 
tightly with his hands. The hands felt like: hands made of 


iron, and Kalia tried to resist with all his power. He 
flapped his wings, and even tried to bite, producing that 
sound “‘Khuh...Khuh...*“so peculiar to pigeons. : 


But all his efforts to break free were of no: use. The 


man took him out and cut quite a few feathers from his 
wings. The man also put a brass anklet on his feet, and 


threw him back into the house. 
Kalia’s entire body was burning with pain, He asked 


Ketaki-“W hat is all this ? Look at my body; How painful 
That man cut away my feathers. Who’s that demon ? 


In a tone seekirg to make Kalia see things in their 
proper perspective, Ketaki said—Don’t you see, 
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you’re new to my master’s house. You've not been tamed, 


nor do you know the customs and conventions prevalent 
here. Once your feathers are cut, it will take at least one 


month and a half for you to grow new feathers, by ‘which 
time you’d have learned all the rules and regulations of 


our house here. Therefore whoever comes ‘here first, his 
feathers are cut like this. There’s nothing to be ‘sad about 


all this. Your feathers have been cut’ to ‘make you leérn’ 
good things. 

Kalia had no words to reply to this. His body was 
still having the burning sensation. And the two anklets 
on his feet also felt like two pieces of heavy stones. 

Every day the door used to open like this, only in 
the afternoon. When the door opened the pigeons used 


to come out and take their food and drink, and fly about. ' 
The children of the master used to clap near them and 


make them fly. Occasionally the daughter of the mastér 
used to come and throw before them pieces of sliced bread. 


Kalia used to sit at one place and watch everything. 
What other go did he have, since he couldn’t fly after 
his wings were pruned ? Days had to pass before his wings 


would grow again. One day the youngest son of the master 
caught him from his back. Some more of his feathers 


were rooted out 
Yet another day Kalia would surely bave died. He 


had taken his food and was trying with difficulty to climb 
up the verandah with a flap of his wings, when a big, 


male cat advanced meanacingly in his direction. As 


chance would have it, the mastar’s daughter was present 
there, and she drove away the cat with a stick. A slight 


delay and the cat would have caught him by the neck. 

Like this the days used to pass. Ketaki used to ask 
him “How do, you feel ?? Kalia used. to reply just with 
a lame ‘Hum’, and keep quiet. 

Slowly Kalia’s body brought forth new feathers; now 
he once tried to fly. The day he knew he had absolutely 
no difficulties in flying, he told Ketaki—Come, let’s go 
and enjoy ourselves a little on these distant hills. Ketaki 
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feplied—Plgase wait a [ittle. Let me have my foud. 


Kalia urged— Why not tly out, and search for our food ! 
Jsn’t pleasure got from eating searched food far 
rreatgr than, that got, from gating stored food ? Ketaki 
agreed with him, swaying her tail. 
Both started flying together, and reached a far-off 
place: They wandered about in the fields, collected grains 
of crop, and ate them happily. They also drank bellytuls 


of water from the little stream flowing with a murmuring 
sound beside the long green divisions of land. Kalia even 


hummed the tune of a wild song. The evening was Yet to 
come. At this hour Kalia suddenly said—lUll now fiy into 
my * woods. 


Ketaki ଙa$ taken aback nd said — What a’ you mean ? ? 


Are, you.a. fool or what 7° There . 1s ho nothing in the 
woods, ‘neither a good house to hive i in nor a ଛଠଠଣଁ bed to 


sleep on. What is more, there js cert ainty regarding 


one §. fobd—sometimes one might. get enough to eat, but 
at other times one may have to go without tood. And if 


today there’; . a storm, tomorrow there might be a hurri- 
caneiwhy should you go back to suck a place? Didn’t 


you see how much our master ed for us in Our building ? 
Did you experience any inconvenience there ? 
Kalia teplied—My Woods are far; far better than out 


buildings, I want a free life. 1 don’t like to live under 
anyoné”s control. Moreover, I preter to labour and earn 


my living. Why should 1 live on a master”: 's morcy ? The 
brass anklet on his legs was still giving him lots of pain. 


Finally; he said—AIl] right, let me move. Thank you 
so muéh for all your friendship. Bye. 
Reétaki was merely ooking at Kalia with Jidléss | eyes, 


She hiked Kalas g. guileless words, and said—It thar is what 
you want, why don’t ‘you take me with you ? Lve also 


liked this ‘free atmosphere. Pil alse earn my Hving by 
the sweat of my own brow. 

After a while. it: was found that. Kalia ahd Ketaki were 
flying. into the woods with great happiness. ‘And since 


that day Ketaki’s, rpom inthe pigeon-holes in ‘her old 
mascer’s builing has been vacant. 
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“The dhinki, even if it goes to heaven, shall grind 
paddy.”’ Our class teacher popularly known as Adikanda 
ynastre used to repeat this sentence rather often. He was a 
sincere teacher; teaching was his only work, therefore 
wherever he might be transterred to, he didn’t care, 
he would remain a teicher. Once when he brat us black 
and blue with a long aipoma branch because we hadn’t 
got our books to the class, we all marched up to the 
Headmaster’s office, demanding his transfer to another 
school .But the Headmaster, far from taking any action 
against Adikanda mastre drove us out his room. Since 
that day, Adikand mastre used to repeat rather often this 
proverb-like sentence, in his class itself. | 

And suddenly one day, surprising us all, Bidyadhar, 
earlier repeatedly proved an ass, stood up, and said, “Sir, 
Does the dhinki only grind paddy? A person can move 
about, riding a Dhinki.”’ Adikand mastre retorted, “ihe 
person moving about on a dhinki must have been your 
dopa.’ Perfectly unperturbed, Bidyadbhar added, “No, Sir, 
not my father, but Narad, the Sage foc the gods.”’ Crest- 
fallen for the first time in a class, Adikand mastrés 
immediately left the class without a word. And we 
students celebrated the occas:on with various kinds of non- 
human cries made by our voices. . 

And now a days wh n with the coming of 
mechanised mills dhinkis lie ina neglected corner ot the 
cow-shed in che back-yard of the house in villages, the 
same Bidyadhar who is at present prosperous as grocery 
shop ownzr in the village was simultaneously astonished 
and horrified when he came across the following news-iten 
in a newspaper : ' 

BHUBANESWAR, Sept. 2S (UNI, PTI) Various 
reports of dacoits using dhinkis in breaking open the 
doors in viilages and then throwing hand -grenades to 
terrify the villagers have reached the State capital... 
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The Drawing and Other Stories 
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Lord Yama : the god of Death in Hindu mythology. 
Arey : a cry of surprise. 

Arey Baba : a cry showing some disgust. 

Puja : refers specifically to the worship of goddess 
Durga by Hindus. 

Ashok :atree with luxuriant foliage and beautiful 
red flowers without any smell. 

Henna : a plant whose little sweet-smelling flowers 
bloom at night. 

Lich : a tree with small red tasteful fruits. 
‘Akashmalls : a tall plant with small white aromatic 
flowers. 

Kaiyan : a tree with small thin leaves and with 
Jong sour truits. 

Kadamba : a tree with flowers sacred to Lord 
Krishna. 

Ahey : a tgrm of endearment for the wife. 
Chaturthi : the occasion in the night of the fourth- 
day (after the wedding) when the bride and the 
bridegroom have sex for the first time. 

Moffussil : a village far, far away from towns. 

bolsis © the bride in her fatlher-in-law’s house. 
bohu-dekha : the occasion of having a glimpse of the 
bohu for the first time on the chaturthis 

barayatri :a relative or friend who. accompanies 
the bridegroom (bara) to the bride’s house. 

majhian Bhaina : the brother junier to the eldest 
brother in age in a Brahmin family of three brother. 
Bada Bhaina : the eldest brother in a Brabmin 
family. 

Dhinki : a non-mechanised milling contrivance 
made with a log of wood nearly seven f-et long. It 
is operated by two people, and is used to grind 
‘paddy for the production of rice in the countryside. 
mastre : term uf addness for teaches in countryside. 
Bop : a term indicating slight for someone else’s 
father. 
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Published by MAHANADI BuuKS 
Bhubaneswar--751010, Orissa, india 


This series is an zt: mat to introduce 
contemporary Orisa short story to the 
genera! reader ottsida ‘Orissa by 
publishing, in English translation, 
some seven (or more) stories 
by one writer in a single 
volume. in ench case the selection uas 
been made to illustrate the writer's 
range in thems, style and form. 
DASH BENHUR is the peu-name of JITENDRA 
NARAYAN DASH awho adopted it hecanse of tle ereac 
impact.that the famons film “Ben-Hur” had had on hin in 
1974 when he. starred writing stories aud features in Oriva, 
Born in 19533 in a village near Khandapara Garh in Orissa, 
Dash at present tenches Politienl Science in + coll“ge in the 
capital-citv of Bhubaneswar, He is the muthor of more than 
a hundred stories in Oriva which have heen ¢:lected mto fonr 
vohimez entitled MNabht Samudra, Samaye Samparka, 
‘Padma Ghunchi Ghunchi Jauchht and Chitrita Chaupash. 
Quite a few of Dash’s storics are reereations of intensely-felt 
~hildlhood experiences ugainst the back-drop of the Orissan 
village-life. But he can also handle stories seeking to depict 
the sophistications, hvpocrisies, tensions and pretensions of 
modern urban life, with equal artistry and competence. 
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works as a Reader in English in Chirst College, Cuttack & 
edits two journals : The Mahanadi Review, a quarterly of 
critical and creative writing in English, and The Mulyayan, a 
bi-monthly of literary criticism in Oriya. His critienl essays ou 
eighteenth-century English literature have Leen published in 
the volume The Matrix of Order and his translations of Oriya 
stories and poems in such journals us Artrage (London), Indian 
Literature (New Delhi) and The Orissa Review,(Bhubuneswar). 
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